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As the commander of the 67th troop in Essex's horse 1642 sat by his fire of thorns that night, when the frost was too sharp to permit of sleep, his mind was heavy with .thought. That day, and in the past weeks, Oliver had been learning fast. He had had his first experience of that business of war on which he had long pondered. The opening battle had been fought, and, though his own side had had the superiority in men and guns and behind them the cause of freedom and religion, they had won no victory ; indeed but for the glaring folly of their opponents the stalemate might have been a tragic defeat. The parliament foot had fought stoutly when opposed to other foot, but against cavalry Ballard and Sir William Fairfax had made no stand. That was to be looked for; more serious was the plain inferiority of the parliament horse to the enemy's. His own ploughboys and prentices from Cambridgeshire, men whom he had himself picked and trained, had done bravely, but they had had the beau role, attacking the naked royalist flank; elsewhere no parliament mounted unit had stood for a moment against the enemy's charge. Feilding had gone down before Wilmot, and Ramsay's twenty-four troops with their reserves had been scattered like chaff by Rupert, and his own son in Lord St John's regiment had been among the routed.

Certain tactical lessons stood out with burning clearness. It was not the fire of cavalry that signified but the shock of their charge; the horse, not the sword or musket,

reports, there are, on the royalist side, the accounts of Clarendon, Bulstrode, Philip Warwick, Lord Bernard Stuart, James II, and Lord Belasyse, and, for the Parliament, Piennes, Wharton, Ludlow, and Keightley. All these were eye-witnesses. Thore is also an extensive pamphlet literature. The authorities have been discussed by Colonel Boss ($. H. R., II. 53343), and, more recently and most adequately, by Mr Godfrey Davies (E. H. E.t XXXVI. 30-44). My one difficulty about the action is the conduct of Wilmot in missing Stapleton and Balfour. It is hard to believe that this was an accident, for the royalists were on slightly higher ground and could scarcely have completely lost sight of two largo regiments. It seems to me more likely that Wilmot deliberately bore to his left so that he might have the easier task. He was not much of a soldier, and Philip Warwick in his account of tho battle observes that all who had followed his career knew his fondness for peace. The battlefield is not changed to-day in any notable feature, and in going over the ground I cannot see where six hundred men could have been concealed. The only authority which accepts the charitable interpretation of Wilmot's conduct is the royalist narrative in Carte, Ormonde Papers, I.